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and if the statutes forbade this, the school tended to sink into
insignificance. Some schools were fortunate in possessing endow-
ments in real property situated on the outskirts of London and the
large towns. As the cities expanded, the property grew in value
and offset, or more than offset, the declining value of money.
Others, however, whose endowment consisted of a few fields in the
heart of the country, or on the slopes of the Pennines, were very
badly hit. This process was to continue for the next two hundred
years, so that, in the mid-19th century, the Taunton Commission
considered the term "free grammar-school" a complete misnomer.
Criticisms of the grammar-schools became more frequent in the
17th century, but they had little effect upon the existing institutions.
They bore fruit in an entirely new type of school which will be
discussed later. One of the most influential critics was Sir Francis
Bacon. "The position of Bacon in the history of education, as in
the history of human thought, is usually either much exaggerated or
under-valued. On the one hand he was not the discoverer of a
new method of thought, for he had predecessors as well as co-
labourers. . . . Nor on the other hand was he a man who simply
repeated what was a time-worn familiarity with all great thinkers." 1
Bacon's contention was that the universities and schools
occupied themselves with words rather than things, and were
dominated by the authorities of the past. He thought that the
schools produced too many scholars who proceeded to the universi-
ties, and that while the professions tended to be overcrowded there
was a lack in the country and towns, of both servants for husbandry
and apprentices for trade. This view was expressed in a letter he
wrote to Thomas Sutton, who proposed founding a hospital and
school in the Charterhouse of Smithfield. Bacon's influence on
Wolfgang Ratke and Comenius is well known. The latter was
invited to England by the Long Parliament as a member of a
commission for the reform of education. The Civil War made the
sitting of the commission impossible, so that after waiting some
months, until he saw the hopelessness of the situation, Comenius
left for Sweden in 1642.
Milton's Tractate of Education, 1644, was still more trenchant
in its criticisms of the traditional system. He considered that the
error of the schools was threefold. They concentrated on formal
grammar and exercises in composition, they paid no attention to
1 Paul Monroe. A Text-Book in the History of Education, p. 477, Macmillan,
1907.
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